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The Sudanese Factor in the 1952-53 
Anglo-Egyptian Negotiations 


FADWA A. A. TAHA 


The Sudanese factor rapidly developed after the signing of the 1936 Treaty between 
Britain and Egypt.' It became a dominant factor that complicated further the 
relations between the co-domini. A third legitimate party had now entered the scene 
of conflict and it became inevitable for both Britain and Egypt to give due weight to 
the Sudanese, and their growing consciousness of nationhood. While willing to use 
the opportunities arising from the Anglo-Egyptian dispute and rivalry, the Sudanese 
nationalists realized that the ultimate salvation of their country lay in their own 
hands and that they should organize themselves for this purpose. Several efforts were 
made by the nationalists to organize themselves in a unified body; this led to the 
formation of the Graduates General Congress in February 1938.* 

However, the British-dominated Sudan Government seized the opportunity of this 
developing nationalism, and used it to counter Egyptian’s intervention in the Sudan. 
With the encouragement of the Foreign Office, it committed itself to the goal of self- 
government for the Sudanese which it tried to implement through different means 
such as the Sudanization of the civil service and the development of self-government 
institutions. Whenever the Egyptian Government protested against this policy, the 
Sudan Government claimed that the training of Sudanese for self-government was 
within the scope of the welfare clause stated in article 11 of the 1936 Treaty.? It 
further insisted that it would not tolerate any alteration in the situation established 
by the 1899 Condominium Agreement and the 1936 treaty until the Sudanese 
reached a stage of development that would enable them to speak authoritatively for 
themselves.* 

Knowing that the Sudan question would be a major reason for dispute between 
the co-domini in the post-war era, the nationalists had demanded as early as 1942, in 
the famous memorandum of the Graduates General Congress to the Governor- 
General, that the future of the Sudan concerns neither the British nor the Egyptians, 
but should be settled by the Sudanese themselves.° This view was expressed in the 
first demand of the memorandum that asked for the right of self-determination 
immediately after the war. To ask for this right in the middle of the war may indicate 
that the Sudanese nationalists had realized that a treaty revision was inevitable after 
the war. To guard against any pretext that might prevent them from participating in 
such negotiations, as happened with the 1936 Treaty, on the grounds that they had 
no organized body to represent them, the Congress had apparently wanted by this 
memorandum to assert the right to speak for the whole nation. 
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The memorandum caused a split in the Sudanese nationalist movement which 
was divided into two main fronts: the Unionist Parties led by the Ashigga and 
the Independents led by the Umma Party.® Nevertheless, they had all realized the 
necessity to participate in these negotiations, and their efforts resulted in the 
formation of a delegation that left for Cairo for this purpose on 1 April 1946. 

A formula was, however, needed to unite the efforts of all the politically-conscious 
Sudanese to secure their common demand to have a say in determining the future of 
their country in those negotiations. By this formula, both the Ashigga and the Umma 
Parties had made concessions. While the Independents accepted a union with Egypt, 
the Ashiqqa agreed to an alliance with Britain on condition that the form of both the 
union and the alliance should be decided by a free democratic Sudanese Government 
that would be established after independence. As historian Gabriel Warburg put it, 
the formula did not correspond fully with the views of the Ashiqqa or the Graduates’ 
Congress, which opposed an alliance with Britain and foresaw the formation of a 
Sudanese democratic government in a union with Egypt under the Egyptian crown.’ 
By 1 April 1946, a united Sudanese delegation had consequently arrived at Cairo to 
demand ‘the formation in the Sudan of a free democratic government in union with 
Egypt and alliance with Britain’.® 

The delegation failed to obtain the recognition of the co-domini. The presence of 
the delegation in Cairo — before its split — was, in fact, as J. Robertson, Civil 
Secretary, Sudan Government, said, an embarrassment to the British,’ as they had 
no reasonable argument to justify their refusal to recognize it. Confronted with the 
presence of the delegation in Cairo, R. Campbell, the British ambassador in Cairo, 
had sought the advice of the Foreign Office and the Sudan Government on the 
matter. His main worry was that the refusal to allow the delegation to participate in 
the negotiations could be disastrous. Though asserting that the leadership of the 
strongly pro-Egyptian Azhari to this delegation might weaken it, Campbell admitted 
that the widely representative character of the delegation could not be ignored.'° 

Besides this, Campbell felt that any suppressive action against the delegation 
would weaken the position of the Sudan Government and prejudice its declared 
policy of consulting the Sudanese through constitutional channels.'' The Sudan 
Government had, however, strongly opposed any official recognition to this 
delegation on the ground that it represents a small section of the community only, 
i.e. the elite. The Governor-General minuted in this respect: 


While it is the alleged intention of the deputation to put their view point before 
the negotiations, there is nothing to show that the negotiations have agreed to 
see, or are likely to see, a deputation for which they have not asked, and which is 
unrepresentative of any but a small section of the community." 


The next blow to the unity of the delegation came from Egypt. The insistence by the 
Egyptian Government on unity had alienated the Umma Party, and its 
representatives in the delegation returned home leaving in Cairo the pro-unity 
members only. 

The inability of the Sudanese elite to participate in these negotiations was 
presumably an important factor for their failure. Both the British and the Egyptian 
Governments were reluctant to allow this. But the 1946-47 negotiations”? and 
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subsequent events indicated that the future of the Sudan could not be decided 
without the participation of the Sudanese in any negotiations dealing with the Sudan 
question, a fact grasped by the military leaders of the coup of 23 July 1952. 

The decision of the Egyptian Government to refer its case to the United Nation’s 
Security Council was welcomed by the educated Sudanese — whether Unionists or 
Independents — as this would transfer the Sudan question from a limited Anglo- 
Egyptian concern to an international problem in which many countries would be 
involved. When Egypt made its appeal to the Security Council there was a unionist 
delegation in Cairo. This delegation travelled from Cairo to Lake Success. While the 
previous Sudanese delegation that was sent to Cairo was united and had common 
objectives, two rival delegates had gone to the Security Council.'* Before the 
departure of the two separate delegations there were attempts at reunification, but 
they failed. On 2 August representatives of the two fronts met and drafted a 
statement calling for an end to the Condominium, establishment of a Sudanese 
Government which would itself decide the country’s future status, and an end to 
Anglo-Egyptian negotiations. When the draft was submitted to the party 
organizations, however, the Unionists insisted on amendments calling for complete 
evacuation by the British. The Umma refused the changes, and discussions broke 
down.'° 

The Security Council, had, however, finally decided to shelve the whole Anglo- 
Egyptian dispute. As far as the Sudan is concerned, the most important outcome of 
this discussion seems to have been that it gave the chance to other countries to 
express their views on the future of the Sudan. While Poland and other states had 
opposed the Egyptian theory of sovereignty over the Sudan by the right of conquest, 
others, e.g. the Soviet Union, China, Australia, and France, felt that it would be 
difficult to take any decision on the Sudan question because no adequate information 
was available on the real aspirations of the Sudanese people." 

In fact the period prior to the military coup in Egypt of 23 July 1952 witnessed an 
intense development of Sudanese nationalism, and it became evident that the future 
of the Sudan could only be decided with the active involvement of the Sudanese 
nationalists. The Anglo-Egyptian controversy on the Sudan question had stimulated 
political consciousness in the Sudan. Though the Umma and the Ashiqqa parties 
remained the dominant political forces in the Sudan, other political groups had 
emerged after 1947. The development of the labour movement and the birth of the 
leftist group, the Sudanese Movement for National Liberation added to the 
frustration of the Sudan Government. The Ashiqga continued their boycott of self- 
government institutions of the Sudan Government. 

Though the Wafd Government of 1950-52 had managed to stay in office longer 
than others, it was unable to solve the Egyptian question. The hesitation of the Wafd 
may be seen from the fact that it took it a whole year to announce the decision that it 
took in November 1950 to abrogate the Condominium Agreements of 1899 and the 
1936 Treaty.'® As far as the Sudanese nationalists were concerned, the abrogation of 
the treaties was a retrograde step.'” They felt that it was contradictory and unfair on 
the part of the Egyptian Government to abrogate the 1936 Treaty as a protest 
against the British presence in Egypt, and to impose at the same time the Egyptian 
Crown on the Sudanese people without consulting them. Incidentally, even those 
who had unionist tendencies were not consulted. This imposition appeared to have 
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also been unpopular internationally. A New York Times article criticized this 
Egyptian action by asserting that the declaration of annexation would defeat its 
ends. What really mattered, the newspaper added, was what the Sudanese themselves 
wanted and that there would be no gain to the cause of human liberty in their mere 
transfer against their will from one colonialism to another.”° 

This abrogation took place while the British Government was pressed by 
the American Government to make concessions for Egypt in the Sudan to facilitate 
the way for the formation of a Middle East Command to combat the influence of the 
USSR.?! However, the unilateral abrogation of the Condominium Agreements and 
the 1936 Treaty did not solve the Egyptian question, which had, in fact, become 
much more complicated by mid-1952. The determination of the Sudanese 
nationalists for self-government and self-determination became the stumbling block 
that prevented an Anglo-Egyptian understanding over the Sudan, and consequently 
the military issue. This fact was apparently grasped shortly before the military coup 
by Egyptian Premier Nagib al-Hilali who invited a delegation of the Independents 
for consultation in Cairo.” Though unsuccessful, this attempt was presumably a 
step forward in the direction of consulting the Sudanese people that was taken up 
afterwards by the leaders of the military coup. Hilali’s approach was also not as 
traditional as that of his predecessors in another respect, namely his acceptance of 
the Sudanese right of self-determination provided that they accept nominal Egyptian 
sovereignty during the interim period before self-determination.”* 


The military leaders’ offer to enable the Sudanese to determine their own future was 
the result of King Farouq’s deposal, on the one hand, and of the more realistic policy 
suggested by them.** This realistic and practical approach, however, did not come 
out of a vacuum but was presumably affected by prior developments in Egypt. It was 
natural for the new leaders to treat the Sudan question as one of their priorities and 
to give due attention to the questions of evacuation of British troops and the rapid 
decline in Egypt’s internal conditions. Though the leaders of the coup were obliged 
to follow a different line from that of their predecessors, they had, however, initially 
adopted a reserved and cautious attitude which made it difficult to understand their 
intentions particularly with regard to the Sudan question. Until the beginning of 
September 1952 they permitted a civilian government headed by ‘Ali Mahir to rule 
the country, though this government was not delegated much authority and vital 
decision-making remained with the Revolutionary Command Council (RCC). 
Though Nagib” had maintained that this government was assumed to be dealing 
with the two issues of evacuation and the Sudan the RCC had actually held a 
meeting in mid-August 1952 to discuss urgent matters concerning the Sudan.*° This 
seems reasonable as nothing much was expected from ‘Ali Mahir who was reported 
to have asserted that Egypt and the Sudan should be united and that the Sudanese 
should be granted home-rule only.” 

Salah Salim had, however, claimed that at this meeting the RCC felt that they had 
two alternatives: either to continue the old negative policy of objecting to the Self- 
Government Statute? or to concentrate their efforts to amend the Statute in a way 
which would delegate more authority to the Sudanese instead of the Governor- 
General, and to recognize the Sudanese right of self-determination.”’ Since the 
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second choice was considered to be preferable, the meeting decided to contact the 
Sudanese political parties to unite them in a way that would support the Egyptians’ 
stand in the coming negotiations with the British Government.*° Indeed the military 
leaders felt that their new policy would enable them to gain the confidence of the 
Sudanese people, which was vital for their basic interests in the Sudan, particularly 
the security of the Nile Waters. Considering a settlement for the Sudan Question to 
be a step forward towards the solution of the strategic issue, the military leaders had 
therefore decided to separate them from each other. They felt that the previous 
insistence to link them together was deliberately planned by King Farouq to prevent 
a successful conclusion of any negotiations with Britain. He had apparently wanted 
to keep British troops in Egypt so that they would come to his aid in case of a 
popular rising against his rule.*! 

Though the military leaders had apparently formulated their ideas about the 
Sudan from mid-August, they did not communicate them officially to the British 
Government, as was expected by the latter. Since the Self-Government Statute was 
presented by the Sudan Government to the co-domini on 8 May 1952, the British 
Government was waiting for the Egyptian reply. But the military leaders seemed to 
have decided to overlook this early communication and to wait for a fresh one. 
Apart from this, they were preoccupied with domestic problems until September. 
Nagib himself was reported to have said to Stevenson, the British ambassador in 
Cairo, that his government was so engaged in internal affairs that it was impossible 
to deal at that time with questions of foreign relations.” 

In spite of the cautious attitude of the military leaders towards the Sudan Question 
and the urgency of improving the internal conditions of Egypt, they could not shelve 
the matter any longer. If they did not declare their policy towards the Sudan, the 
Sudan Government was expected to go ahead and implement the Statute. Stevenson 
had actually hinted at this and urged the RCC to submit its proposals on the Statute 
immediately, though some of its members had appealed for time to study the 
question.*? 

Nevertheless, the military leaders seemed to have given some indication of the 
nature of their policy towards the Sudan,** during private discussions that they had 
with American and British diplomats. They referred there to their intention to adopt 
a practical approach towards the Sudan question.” 


The British proposals regarding the Self-Government Statute were formally 
presented by Stevenson to Nagib on 24 September 1952. By then the Egyptian 
Government had decided to consult the Sudanese political parties before giving 
their reply to these proposals. The Sudan Government informed the Foreign Office 
on 22 September that the Egyptian Prime Minister had already sent a personal 
invitation to Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahman to visit Cairo, and had also invited other 
politicians.” 

The determination of the Egyptian Government to consult the Sudanese political 
parties was presumably motivated by its desire to isolate the Sudan Government and 
to reveal that it was not genuine in its pretence of protecting the Sudanese right for 
self-government and self-determination. The Egyptian Government was also aware 
of the strength of the national movement in the Sudan which would no longer accept 
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their future to be an issue for bargaining between the co-domini. Instead, the 
demand of the Sudanese people that they should be allowed to decide their own 
future gained sympathy from various quarters. After the Wafd’s abrogation of the 
treaties in November 1951, The World Today commented: 


It seems clear that in reaching any future decision the United Nations will be 
moved far more by the wishes of the Sudanese themselves (in so far as they can 
be satisfactorily ascertained), than by the de facto situations created in 1882 or 
1881-85 or 1898-99.* 


Since the Sudan Government had consistently claimed that a sizeable section of the 
Sudanese population was against Egyptian claims in the Sudan, the Egyptian 
Government was apparently advised in its own interests to seek an understanding 
with this group. When inviting Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahman to visit Cairo, Salah Salim 
argued that an understanding with the Sudanese leaders who were traditionally 
opposing Egypt was essential to isolate them from Britain and consequently frustrate 
Britain’s anti-Egyptian policies in the Sudan.** 

To give priority to conversing with the traditionally anti-Egyptian Independence 
Front led by the Umma Party was apparently an obvious move for the new Egyptian 
Government. For the Front had consistently refused any concessions to Egypt, and 
collaborated with the Sudan Government’s institutions. Indeed it supported the Self- 
Government Statute when it was discussed by the Legislative Assembly in April 
1952. 

On the other hand the Independent Front seemed ready to talk with the new 
Egyptian Government on the basis of their declared principles. As mentioned above, 
this new Egyptian approach to the Sudan Question was initiated by Hilali. Sayyid 
‘Abd al-Rahman was about to leave for Cairo when the military coup took place, 
and some members of al-Sayyid’s delegation were actually there when it occurred.*° 
By then the Independents seemed to have been manoeuvring and trying to play the 
co-domini against each other. For despite their declining relations with the Sudan 
Government, they did not take a definite stand with regard to its institutions. They 
appear to have been reluctantly willing to contest the elections according to the 
Statute if they did not get a satisfactory response from the new Egyptian leaders. By 
such manoeuvres they also seemed to have hoped to persuade the Sudan 
Government to give concessions that are reconcilable with their demands. Robertson 
had precisely described this shrewd manoeuvres by minuting: ‘It seemed clear that 
the old man! is trying to keep with both sides. He does not want to lose the British, 
even though he is really playing us off against the Egyptians.’ 

The purpose of Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahman’s visit to London on 9 October 1952 was 
therefore declared to be his desire to persuade the British Government to approve 
the Statute quickly. The announcement of his intention to visit Britain coincided 
with the Egyptian Government’s decision to consult the Sudanese political parties. 
Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahman was, therefore, invited to visit Cairo on his way to London 
or on his way back. According to Taha, Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahman and the Egyptian 
Government agreed to visit London first and then Cairo.” This seems to have been a 
tactical move on both sides. Since al-Sayyid’s relations with the British were less than 
harmonious, he might have regarded this visit as a last attempt to know the 
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maximum that the British were willing to offer and then compare it with the 
Egyptian Government’s proposals. On the other hand, the Egyptian Government 
had apparently hoped that it would be able to know al-Sayyid’s exact position vis-a- 
vis the British. This can be shown from what Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahman mentioned to 
Nagib when they met in Cairo. Though unhappy with the results of his visit to 
London, the Sayyid told Nagib of Britain’s intention shortly to declare its support 
for the Statute. In reply Nagib told Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahman that Egypt had made up 
its mind to offer the Sudanese a far better constitution, and asked him to form an 
Independent's delegation to negotiate with the Egyptian Government along these 
lines. 

Both the British and the Sudan Governments were alarmed by Sayyid ‘Abd al- 
Rahman’s visit to London and Cairo, each for its own reasons. While not 
disapproving visits to both countries, the British Government wanted the Sayyid to 
visit Cairo before London. Being reluctant to publicly approve the Statute before 
giving the Egyptian Government a chance to consider its proposals, the British 
Government felt that al-Sayyid’s stop in Cairo would give them valuable time to 
obtain Egypt’s reply. They could then make their statement before the Sayyid’s 
departure to London and thus calm the fears of the Khatmiyya and persuade them to 
participate in the proposed elections under the Statute. This was of course based on 
the assumption that the new Egyptian leaders would follow the steps of their 
predecessors and insist on the unity of the Nile Valley. But the new realistic and 
tactical Egyptian approach that accepted Sudanese demands for self-government 
and self-determination appeared to have taken the British completely by surprise. 
They apparently expected that nothing new would materialize from the invitations 
that the Egyptians extended to the Independents and other Sudanese political 
parties. 

On the other hand, the Sudan Government seemed to have discouraged Sayyid 
‘Abd al-Rahman’s visit to Egypt. Before his departure to London, they told the 
Foreign Office that the Sayyid might decide not to visit Egypt on his return journey 
as the Umma Party was wary of his involvement in political discussions without the 
support of the Umma leaders.*° But this is presumably misleading as the Sayyid’s 
delegation to London consisted of Sidiq al-Mahdi, President of the Umma Party, as 
well as several other prominent leaders of the party. Apart from this, a delegation of 
Independents was already in Cairo. 

Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahman had, in fact, planned to use his expected visit to Egypt to 
press for the best deal that he could have from the British Government. When asking 
for direct elections throughout northern Sudan, he pointed out that the Egyptian 
Government might offer this, and it would then be very attractive.*° For this reason 
he maintained that he had come to hear the views of the Secretary of State before 
visiting Egypt. To persuade Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahman, the Secretary of State told him 
of the British intention to approve the Statute, and read him the amendments which 
the British Government intended to incorporate in it. It seems that Sayyid ‘Abd al- 
Rahman did not find this appealing, and he was particularly unhappy with the fact 
that nothing in the Statute would affect the legal responsibility of the Governor- 
General to the British and Egyptian Governments. Taha expressed his fear that this 
amendment might be held in the Sudan to reaffirm and consolidate the 
Condominium Rule.*’ The amendments were also disappointing as they did not 
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refer to a fixed date for self-determination. When Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahman protested 
against this, the Secretary of State replied that this matter should be reserved for the 
new Parliament to decide on. The outcome of Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahman’s visit to 
London was therefore not positive as he failed to receive definite answers to 
important points that he had raised. In fact Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahman was 
disappointed as he failed to commit the British to a definite date for self- 
determination and for a final decision on the issue of direct elections. 

When Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahman arrived in Cairo on 20 October 1952, the 
Egyptian Government asked him to form an Independents’ delegation to negotiate 
with them. The role of the Independents who were already in Cairo, ‘Ahmed 
Yousif Hashim, Muhammed Salih al-Shingiti, and Muhammad ‘Ahmad Mahgoub, 
was that they explained the Front’s view to the Egyptian Government at several 
meetings that they had with Nagib. The Sudanese newspapers referred to them as 
‘Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahman’s delegation in Egypt’.** They made great efforts to lay 
the general basis for negotiating with the Egyptian Government. They contacted 
Nagib immediately after the coup, and a note embodying their remarks on the 
Statute was submitted to him at his request.*? The fact that Sayyid ‘Abd al- 
Rahman arrived on 20 October 1952 and that negotiations started after only three 
days” and continued for less than a week (until 29 October) may further support 
the view that this delegation had played a major role in paving the way for 
the historic agreement between Egypt and the Independence Front. Mahjoub 
stated: 


We were delighted to negotiate with Neguib who was born and partly educated 
in the Sudan and had strong personal connections with our country. With him 
was Ali Mahir Pasha, a veteran politician who had been appointed Prime 
Minister. Mahir Pasha welcomed our ideas and promised to take action on 
them. In addition to our meetings with General Naguib, we met members of the 
Revolutionary Council and Commanders of the Armed Forces, explaining the 
Sudan problem and enabling them to grasp the practicability of an amicable 
agreement satisfactory to all parties.*! 


The first official meeting between the Egyptian Government and the Independents’ 
delegation took place on 23 October. Negotiations were confined to the transfer of 
the Governor-General’s powers to the Sudanese with the exception of his special 
responsibilities to the south, the amendments of the electoral law to provide for 
direct elections in northern Sudan, and the fixing of a definite date for self- 
determination. Apart from the significance of the above-mentioned preliminary 
conversations in cutting short the course of negotiations, the Egyptian side seemed to 
have been willing to give substantial concessions from the outset. This seriousness 
can also be seen from the timing of the presentation of the Egyptian Note to the 
British Government that was sent on 2 November 1952, i.e. only three days after the 
conclusion of the agreement with the Independents on 29 October. This may suggest 
that the Egyptian Government had made up its mind before its official negotiations 
with the Independents’ delegation to recognize the Sudan’s right to self-government 
and self-determination. What they had probably intended to achieve from these 
negotiations was to commit the Independents to the suggested amendments to the 
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Statute. This argument may be further supported by the fact that Nagib informed 
Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahman on his arrival in Cairo of Egypt’s intention to give the 
Sudanese a better constitution. This is also evident in the firm stand taken against 
‘Abd al-Razag al-Sanhouri,’* an old-fashioned member of the Egyptian delegation, 
who protested during the first meeting of 23 October against the reservation of 
sovereignty for the Sudanese people. Alarmed by this move, on 23 October the 
Independents’ delegation sent an official letter of protest to the Prime Minister who 
reacted by promptly dismissing Sanhouri from the delegation.” 

The brief negotiations of 23-29 October concentrated on discussing the 
amendments to the Statute. The Governor-General’s special responsibilities to the 
south were an area of contention between the Egyptian and the Independents’ 
delegation. The note presented by the Independents to Nagib before Sayyid ‘Abd al- 
Rahman’s arrival in Cairo had confirmed these responsibilities. This was, however, 
compatible with the stand they took on this issue during the discussions of the 
Statute in the Legislative Assembly. Though agreeing finally to the reservation of 
these responsibilities, some Independent members had, however, argued against 
them and remarked that the appearance of words such as ‘the south’ and 
‘southerners’ were unnecessary and not in the best interests of the country.” But 
the conflicting views over the southern issue were not a serious threat to these 
negotiations. Having secured major concessions from the Egyptian side, i.e. 
reservation of sovereignty for the Sudanese and recognition of the Sudanese right 
of self-determination, which they failed to obtain during the discussions of the 
Statute by the Legislative Assembly, the Independents showed readiness to yield on 
this point. 

In the agreement signed on 29 October 1952, the Egyptian Government gave 
major concessions such as the right of self-government and self-determination and 
the reservation of sovereignty for the Sudanese until they could decide their future. 
This was indeed a victory for the Independence Front that had consistently and 
adamantly opposed any form of Egyptian’s sovereignty over the Sudan, apart from 
the fact that this proved to be a thorny issue between the co-domini. A transitional 
period, not exceeding three years, was agreed upon to enable the Sudanese to 
establish complete self-government and to achieve the free and unprejudiced 
atmosphere necessary for self-determination.~ 

The attainment of these objectives made it necessary for both sides to amend the 
Statute. The Governor-General had been confirmed as the supreme constitutional 
power in the Sudan during the transitional period, aided by a commission of five. 
Three matters were, however, not to be dealt with by this commission and had to be 
referred by the Governor-General to the co-domini: external affairs, amendments 
suggested by the Sudanese Parliament to be introduced into the Statute and decisions 
taken by the commission which the Governor-General may regard as trespassing on 
his responsibilities.” 

The Independents were also satisfied with regard to the procedure to be followed 
in the elections as they would be direct throughout the Sudan with the exception 
of Southern Provinces.” An Electoral Commission was to be set up to supervise 
the forthcoming elections as well as a commission to speed up the Sudanization of 
the administration. The latter was, of course, a prerequisite for the realization of the 
conditions necessary for self-determination. 
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This agreement was indeed significant and historic. For it proved the importance 
of the Sudanese factor in settling the Anglo-Egyptian controversy over the Sudan 
and isolated both the British and the Sudan Government. 


The Egyptian Government also extended an invitation to the Socialist Republican 
Party on 30 September. This, was, however, a setback to the Sudan Government, 
which encouraged the formation of this party to counter the influence of the Umma 
Party, and to attract the support of the Khatmiyya who were suspicious of the 
monarchial ambitions of Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahman. The Sudan Government had 
been extremely worried by the continuous Umma demand for self-government and 
self-determination, and had consequently relied in the main on tribal opinion to 
resist it. It was therefore considered essential to organize this force into a 
political party, an idea that the British had actually entertained before 1951.°° The 
delay in the formation of this party was perhaps mainly due to the persistent desire 
of the government to seek the support and participation of the pro-Khatmiyya 
political groups in the Assembly.” The failure of the numerous attempts to secure 
this and the disintegration of the Constitutional Amendment Commission® had 
apparently finally revived the idea to form the party and gave it a new 
momentum. 

It would have been difficult for the Socialist Republican Party to reject Cairo’s 
invitation, since the two important factions of the national movement, the 
Independents and the Unionist Parties had welcomed it. This newly-formed party 
might have felt that its acceptance of this invitation could increase its popularity and 
counter the accusation that it was a British tool. 

Negotiations with the Socialist Republican Party started on 8 October 1952,°° two 
weeks before those with the Independents, but an agreement was only concluded 
with this party on 3 November 1952. By then the Egyptian Government had already 
made up its mind to give major concessions to the Sudanese, a fact that became clear 
during the second meeting of 9 October in which it presented its suggested 
amendments to the Statute. Differences on these amendments concentrated on the 
Governor-General’s special responsibilities to the south, direct elections and the 
issue of Sudanization. 

Concerning the south, the Socialist Republican Party opposed the omission of the 
Governor-General’s special responsibilities to the south, arguing that the party’s 
members in the Legislative Assembly were convinced after lengthy discussions and 
debates in the Assembly that it was imperative to keep these responsibilities intact if 
the unity of the Sudan were to be maintained. The Socialist Republican Party’s 
delegates claimed that their party was bound to insist on safeguards for the south as 
it was the only party in which part of southern Sudan was represented.® The party’s 
insistence on the Governor-General’s special responsibilities to the south stemmed 
from the fact that southerners had still their doubts about the intentions of the 
northerners and therefore welcomed the presence of the British administrators. 

The Socialist Republican Party argued that the rather poor degree of general 
awakening and sophistication in certain parts of the Sudan made it impossible to 
hold direct elections throughout northern Sudan.“ As for Sudanization, the 
difference between the two sides was not on the principle itself, but on its timing. The 
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Socialist Republican Party felt that hasty Sudanization, particularly in technical 
posts, would paralyze the administration.© 

The agreement with the Socialist Republican Party was, however, negotiated in 
Cairo, though signed in Omdurman on 3 November 1952, a day after the handing of 
the Egyptian Note to the British Government. The representatives of the party did 
not want to commit themselves to an agreement until they had consulted their 
colleagues at home. After their return to Khartoum on 23 October a meeting of the 
party’s committee was held to discuss this matter.°° 

The agreement of 3 November differed from that concluded with the Independent 
Front on three points; while the Independents had agreed to delete the part in the 
Statute that dealt with the Governor-General’s special responsibilities to the south, 
the Socialist Republican Party insisted on keeping them and actually excluded them 
from the Governor-General’s responsibilities.” This insistence makes it difficult to 
accept H. Sabri’s assertion that Ibrahim Badri, leader of the Socialist Republican 
Party, proposed the immediate replacement of the Governor-General by a three-man 
commission composed of an Egyptian, a Briton, and a Sudanese.®* Sabri later 
contradicted himself when he mentioned that the amendments proposed in their 
Note, which included the establishment of a five-member commission to curtail the 
extensive powers of the Governor-General, was shown to the Sudanese delegations 
in Cairo, though they did not formally approve it. This statement indicates that it 
was the Egyptian Government not Ibrahim Badri who had actually initiated the 
suggestion of the Governor-General’s Commission. 

The Socialist Republican Party’s agreement with Egypt provided for the 
establishment of a Sudanization Commission, but no definite time was given for 
the completion of its work. It vaguely stated that it should be as soon as possible. 

In their agreement with Egypt the Independents pressed for direct elections 
throughout northern Sudan. They had presumably felt that the Socialist Republican 
Party might, through the influence of tribal leaders and British officials, attain at 
their expense better results in indirect elections.” In its agreement with Egypt the 
Socialist Republican Party stuck to its earlier proposal on the issue. 

As was the case with the Independents, the Socialist Republican Party authorized 
the Egyptian Government to include its proposed amendments to the Statute, on 
which agreement had been reached. It is worth mentioning here that the Egyptians 
had in fact ignored the views of the Socialist Republican Party with regard to the 
south, Sudanization and direct elections. The Egyptian Note was on the whole 
similar to their agreement with the Independent Front. This was, however, later 
exploited by the Sudan Government to complicate the negotiations, particularly as 
the Socialist Republican Party’s three reservations proved to be thorny issues during 
the Anglo-Egyptian negotiations. However, as will be shown, the Egyptian 
Government was subsequently compelled to sign another agreement with the 
Sudanese political parties in order to deprive the Sudan Government of the pretext it 
had used to obstruct the negotiations, namely the variations in the documents signed 
in Cairo with these parties. 


An invitation by the Egyptian Government was also extended to the Unionist 
Parties. These were the Ashiqga which were divided into two factions (Azhari and 
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Nur al-Dein), the National Front Party, the Unionists, the Liberal Unionists (A/- 
Ahrar al-Ittihadiyyun) and Unity of the Nile Valley Party (Hizb Wuhdat Wadi al-Nil). 
When the coup took place in Egypt the Unionists were still maintaining their stand 
of boycotting the Sudan Government’s institutions. A Unionist delegation 
proceeded to London to counter Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahman’s visit, and to demonstrate 
their opposition to the Statute which Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahman was anxious to 
persuade the British Government to approve.’' Being keen to enlist the cooperation 
of other factions of the national movement, the Sudan Government advised that the 
Secretary of State should meet the delegation and try to impress on it that all parties 
should contest the forthcoming elections.’* But this was not achieved because the 
delegation criticized the Statute as being unrepresentative of Sudanese wishes.’? On 
the whole the visit did not change the Unionist parties’ stand, particularly as it had 
occurred after Egypt’s formal invitations to them to come to Cairo for negotiations. 
Negotiations with Unionist parties were not, however, difficult as they, like the 
Egyptian Government, were against British rule in the Sudan and the Governor- 
General’s extensive powers. When negotiating with these parties, the Egyptian 
Government had two aims: to work out something acceptable to all Sudanese 
political parties, and to amalgamate all Unionist parties into one. Indeed this was 
particularly important for Egypt during the forthcoming parliamentary elections. 

Though these parties were finally united, as the National Unionist Party (NUP), 
on 3 November 1952, they worked in close association with the Egyptian 
Government during the negotiations.” In these negotiations the Egyptian 
Government offered its recognition of the Sudanese right for self-government 
and self-determination and suggested a five-member commission to restrict the 
Governor-General’s powers. Initially the Unionist parties declined to accept 
the Governor-General’s presence during the transitional period. They argued that 
the Sudanese profound mistrust of the British administration made it essential that 
no such absolute powers should be vested in a single British official especially during 
the vital transitional period. They, however, suggested a ‘Delegated Committee’ to 
consist of a Briton, an Egyptian and two Sudanese, in which the supreme 
constitutional authority during the transitional period should be vested.” Its 
chairman should exercise the duties of the head of the state as mentioned in the 
Statute with the exception of the discretionary powers which had to be the 
responsibility of the committee collectively.’° 

It was not surprising that the Unionist parties protested against the Governor- 
General’s special responsibilities in the south as they had continuously accused the 
Sudan Government of having deliberately adopted a separatist policy there. They 
argued that the interest of the southern Sudanese people could only be secured by the 
formation of a Sudanese cabinet.” Similarly they objected to indirect elections as the 
Sudan Government was expected to prejudice their results. 

The Independent Front and the Socialist Republican Party rejected the idea of a 
‘Delegated Committee’ as suggested by the Unionist parties and were satisfied by the 
Egyptian proposal of a five-member commission to assist the Governor-General. 
Since the general trend among various groups was to cater for principles rather than 
details, the Unionist parties eventually gave way on this issue and accepted as a 
minimum what came in the agreement with the Independents.’* No formal 
agreement was therefore signed between Egypt and the Unionist parties, which 
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were satisfied by merely stating the general principles in a dual declaration signed on 
1 November.” On 3 November 1952 the formation of the National Unionist Party 
was announced.*° 

The Sudan Government was apprehensive that these extensive deliberations in 
Cairo might delay Egypt’s reply to the Self-Government Statute. Nagib himself had 
repeatedly mentioned that such a delay was inevitable and insisted that Egypt would 
not send its reply before consultation with all Sudanese political parties.*! The Sudan 
Government had apparently felt that this was a waste of time as it had erroneously 
believed that no agreement could materialize from these discussions. This 
presumably stemmed from the fear that the Egyptian Government might come 
out with far-reaching proposals that would inevitably delay the promulgation of the 
Statute. 

The Sudan Government seemed to have also been haunted by the fear that the 
Egyptian Government could seize this opportunity to offer concessions on issues that 
had led to sharp differences between it and the Independents during the previous 
discussions of the Statute in the Legislative Assembly.’ To guard against this and to 
undermine the role of the Sudanese political parties in future negotiations, the Sudan 
Government was quick to point out the shortcomings. It maintained, for example, 
that Cairo negotiations did not represent tribal opinion and the southern Sudan. It is 
probably reasonable to question the Sudan Government’s sincerity in this as it had 
already argued that the Socialist Republican Party represented tribal opinion in 
northern Sudan at least. 

Concerning the south, it is true that the Egyptian Government did not invite any 
southerner to Cairo. This may have been due to the fact that southerners were not 
represented in the northern parties and at that time had no parties of their own.*? 
But this cannot be accepted as an explanation for the exclusion of the southerners 
from these consultations. The Egyptian Government could have approached some 
southern chiefs or members of the Legislative Assembly for this purpose. They had, 
however, apparently realized this mistake after the beginning of Anglo-Egyptian 
negotiations and particularly as the Governor-General’s special responsibilities to 
the south proved to be a thorny problem. Northern Sudanese political parties do not 
seem to have been very keen at that time on southern representation in Cairo 
negotiations as the general trend among the southern members in the Assembly 
was to delay self-government and self-determination until the south reached the 
level of development that prevailed in the north.** Socialist Republican Party 
had, however, told Nagib that it spoke on behalf of the south.*° They claimed 
this position as southern members in the Legislative Assembly shared the tribal 
leaders’ view regarding postponement of self-determination, and these tribal leaders 
were the backbone of the Socialist Republican Party when it was formed in 
November 1951. 

In a moment of dismay and shock, the Sudan Government dismissed these 
agreements and claimed that they would not even be binding on leading Ansar or 
Khatmiyya personalities.*° But this appears to have been untrue. On the contrary 
their signature was widely welcomed by large sections of the Sudanese people. The 
Governor-General himself did not believe what happened. For he said, ‘I hope 
General Neguib can be warned of this and that he will not commit himself to a 
position from which he cannot withdraw.’*’ The Governor-General was particularly 
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alarmed by the proposed commission that would shortly restrict his powers and 
consequently deprive Britain of its monopoly over the Sudan administration.** 

What alarmed the Sudan Government more than anything else was the new 
though temporary cooperation between Egypt and the Umma Party which had 
traditionally sided with Britain. It was very difficult to resist the collective stand of 
the Egyptian Government and the Sudanese political parties. Its outcome was the 
famous Egyptian Note that was handed to the British Government on 2 November 
1952. 

Following its agreements with the Sudanese political parties, the Egyptian 
Government found itself in a strong position to proceed with its new practical 
approach to the Sudan question, which was fundamentally different from that of the 
British. It was embodied in the Egyptian Note presented to the British Government 
on 2 November 1952 which put the latter in a dilemma of either accepting the 
proposed major amendments in the Self-Government Statute or rejecting them, and 
thus complicate the settlement of the Sudan question and consequently the strategic 
issue. The British Government had, however, opted to begin negotiations on the 
whole issue which had actually started on 20 November, and their first phase ended 
by mid-December 1952. Due to sharp differences between the two sides over the 
Governor-General’s special responsibilities to the south and other issues, negotia- 
tions were postponed for almost a month, and the second phase commenced on 12 
January 1953. 

This Note embodied the views of the Egyptian Government as well as those of the 
Sudanese political parties that were accepted by the Egyptian side. These were 
mainly the principles of self-government and self-determination, while the question 
of sovereignty was reserved for the Sudanese until they could decide their future. The 
Socialist Republican Party’s insistence on keeping the Governor-General’s special 
responsibilities to the south was not included. 

The Egyptian Note had embarrassed the British Government as it expressed for 
the first time Egypt’s explicit recognition of the Sudanese right of self-determination 
and its readiness to see this through before 1956. This had indeed deprived the 
British of an important pretext, namely the persistent refusal of all previous Egyptian 
governments to do this. It now became very difficult for Britain to refuse this, or any 
other similar proposal in the Egyptian Note as it had always alleged its support to 
the Sudanese right of self-determination. The Note’s provision for a fixed date for 
self-determination had furthermore disturbed both the Foreign Office and the 
Colonial Office as this might encourage other colonies to ask for the same 
concession.*? The support given by the Sudanese political parties to this Note had, 
moreover, further complicated Britain’s position and made it very difficult for it to 
ignore this collective stand and go ahead with its proposed Statute. 

The Sudan Government’s bargaining position had become extremely difficult after 
Egypt’s success in concluding agreements with the Sudanese political parties, 
particularly the Independents and the Socialist Republican Party. It now became 
awkward to argue against the amendments suggested by the Egyptian Note since 
they were all endorsed in these agreements. This deprived the Sudan Government of 
its long-standing, but misleading, assertion that a sizeable section of the Sudanese 
national movement supported its plans for gradually attaining self-government and 
self-determination. It had, however, tried to impress the Foreign Office that the 
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Egyptian Note did not represent the views of all the Sudanese by arguing that it was 
only after its submission that the Egyptian Government had concluded its agreement 
with the Socialist Republican Party that was actually signed on 3 November 1952. It 
had even questioned the authenticity, validity and reliability of these agreements, 
though in them various Sudanese political parties had clearly authorized the 
Egyptian Government to convey their views to the British Government.”’ Never- 
theless, it seems likely that privately the Sudan Government was well aware that the 
Egyptian Note had a great deal of support from the Sudanese political parties. The 
following is quoted from Robertson’s papers: ‘There is no doubt that a greater 
emotional unity prevail amongst all the political parties in Khartoum than has ever 
been known before, and this is partly due to the fact that some of the politically 
conscious groups believe that they have scored a great triumph in Cairo.”?! Anglo- 
Egyptian negotiations for the conclusion of the 1953 Agreement had officially started 
on 20 November 1952. During these negotiations the British side insisted on the 
retention of Article 100 in the Statute about the Governor-General’s special 
responsibilities to the south, though the Governor-General could consult his 
commission and the co-domini acting together could shelve the Governor-General’s 
decision. They, however, expected the Independents to support this view as they did 
during the discussions of the Statute in the Legislative Assembly, though the 
National Unionist Party might follow the Egyptian lead. But the Independents had 
by then insisted on the abolition of Article 100. Indeed some of them had openly 
asked for this in the Assembly itself on the grounds that the provision of any 
safeguards for the south would create a regime that would not be under the full 
control of the Sudanese Prime Minister.” 

However, both the Foreign Office and the Embassy were of the opinion that the 
view of the Sudanese political parties should be the decisive factor in keeping or 
abolishing these special safeguards. This may be seen from the weight they attached 
to a visit to the south intended to be undertaken in mid-December 1952 by the 
leaders of the political parties. Both the Foreign Office and the Sudan Government 
hoped that this visit would persuade the political parties to retain Article 100, and 
the Governor-General had actually suggested the adjournment of the discussions 
until its results were known.” But these were unfounded expectations, and the 
political parties had in fact accused Britain of being behind some statements made by 
southerners in favour of these safeguards. The Foreign Office was further disturbed 
by a statement published in Al-Ahram newspaper and attributed to al-Siddiq al- 
Mahdi, the leader of the Umma Party, which described the movement in the south as 
being artificial and instigated by the British.” The Foreign Office seriously 
considered sending a personal message from the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs to Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi requesting him to publicly commit 
himself and his party to the retention of the Governor-General’s responsibilities to 
the south.” But this was unsuccessful as the Sayyid insisted that the presence of the 
British Governor-General was an adequate safeguard to the south. The Sayyid had 
further told the Governor-General that all Sudanese parties and groups would not 
compromise on this issue and that a conference could, if necessary, be called to 
endorse this stance.”° 

The Egyptians were on the other hand so sure of the support of the Independents 
that they expected them to boycott the elections if these responsibilities were to be 
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retained. Salim had definitely told the British that if the political parties remained 
convinced after their visit to the south that these responsibilities should be retained; 
the Egyptian Government would raise no objection.” By then, however, Salim was 
himself planning a visit to the Sudan to secure Sudanese support for his country’s 
strong resistance to any mention of the south either in the Statute or in a joint 
statement. 

This agreement was the Egyptian—Sudanese response to the objections raised by 
the British side during the course of the first phase of the negotiations. Faced by a 
deadlock the Egyptian Government decided, once more, to rally the support of the 
Sudanese political parties. Instead of inviting representatives of all Sudanese political 
parties to Cairo, as was the case previously, this time an Egyptian envoy was sent to 
the Sudan as no lengthy discussions were foreseen and the Sudanese political parties 
were expected to wholeheartedly and immediately support Egypt. Besides this, Egypt 
wanted its envoy to visit the south and secure the consent of the politically-conscious 
southerners to its views. By such procedure Egypt would also avoid the criticism to 
which it was subject during the deliberations that led to its first agreements with the 
Sudanese political parties, i.e. its failure to consult southerners. 

Salah Salim was entrusted with this mission. He began by visiting the south and 
arrived there on 28 December.”* The British Government had, however, encouraged 
this move because the south was considered to be the stumbling block in the way of 
an agreement.” This was particularly so after the assertion of the Sudan 
Government that southerners would boycott the forthcoming elections if the 
Governor-General’s special responsibilities in the south were not maintained. The 
British Government had therefore hoped that Salim would realize this during his 
visit and consequently persuade the Egyptian Government to drop its insistence on 
the removal of these safeguards. But this soon proved to be a gross misreading of the 
situation as the southerners had in fact participated in the elections, though the 
safeguards were removed. Contrary to British expectations, Salim’s visit had actually 
given the Egyptian Government fresh grounds for its insistence on their removal. 

Southern enlightened opinion was alienated by its exclusion from Cairo’s talks 
and the British administrators had exploited this to widen the gap between 
northerners and southerners. A delegation of northern journalists was actually 
roughly treated by a group of southerners during a visit that it made to the south.'!”° 
Northern politicians therefore had their reservations about Salim’s visit to the south 
and felt that in these tense circumstances it might not achieve the desired outcome. 
Nevertheless, Salim decided to go ahead with his visit which he insisted should be 
completely informal and unofficial.'° As expected, this attitude annoyed the Sudan 
Government, which complained to the Foreign Office that Salim was intentionally 
avoiding listening to views with which he disagreed.'°* But the Foreign Office had 
clearly and decisively informed Khartoum that Salim’s visit may be a decisive factor 
in its negotiations with Egypt over the Sudan during their forthcoming second 
phase.'™ 

Salim was determined to communicate directly with the southern public. This was 
achieved through his tours of different parts of the south and his contacts with 
various tribes. His famous dance with the Dinka tribe was indeed a glaring 
demonstration of this insistence. Salim had, however, presumably managed to 
persuade some southern dignitaries, amongst whom were influential tribal leaders 
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and some members of the Legislative Assembly, to sign petitions in which they 
agreed to remove the southern safeguards. '°* Nagib had, however, explicitly told the 
British Ambassador in Cairo that two southern members of the Legislative Assembly 
had done so though, he complained, some of the signatories to these documents were 
subsequently compelled by the Sudan Government to deny this in several telegrams 
that they sent to the Egyptian Government.’ 

Once he made this breakthrough in the south, Salim managed on his return to 
Khartoum to finalize the 10 January agreement with the Sudanese political parties, 
who agreed with the Egyptian point of view regarding the two controversial issues: 
the south and Sudanization. The Sudan Government had, however, tried without 
success to convince some of the Umma leaders to keep the southern safeguards.!°° 
While the Unionists had supported Salim’s views, the Socialist Republican Party did 
not. When discussions began on 6 January between Salim and the representatives of 
the Sudanese political parties over these issues, that party maintained its earlier 
stand. According to a witness of these events and a participant in the discussions, 
Dirdeiri Muhammad ‘Uthman, Ibrahim Badri, the leader of the Socialist Republican 
Party, had, unlike other members of the party, adopted an uncompromising 
attitude.'°’ Nevertheless, Dirdeiri claimed that he managed to convince other 
founding members of the party to sign. Sabri attributed Badri’s intransigence to his 
lack of confidence in the Egyptian Government, whose neutrality he no longer 
accepted after Salim’s campaign to amalgamate all the Unionists in the National 
Unionist Party.'°* Sabri, however, claimed that he managed to secure Badri’s 
signature of the agreement at a later date. 

The agreement signed on 10 January basically endorsed the Egyptian Govern- 
ment’s view with regard to the south. While excluding the world ‘south’, a new 
formula was added to make the Governor-General directly responsible to the co- 
domini in: ‘any legislation passed by the Parliament which he considers incompatible 
with the principle of ensuring fair and equitable treatment to all inhabitants of the 
different provinces of the Sudan’.'°? As for Sudanization, it was agreed that the 
remaining British and Egyptian officials should, if no qualified Sudanese were 
available, be replaced by neutrals as soon as the Sudanese Parliament fixed a date for 
self-determination. 

Besides the south and Sudanization, the agreement touched on other minor points 
that were expected to cause difficulties during the second phase of the negotiations. 
Though the issue of the Governor-General’s Commission was settled in principle in 
Phase I, the Egyptian Government managed to secure in this agreement its desire to 
have the explicit support of the Sudanese political parties that it should be set up 
before elections and that it should collectively undertake the duties of the Governor- 
General during his absence. 

The agreement had also covered the question of the withdrawal of British and 
Egyptian military forces from the Sudan. The Egyptian Note of 2 November 1952 
recommended their withdrawal at least one year before the election of the Constituent 
Assembly, though Egypt’s agreements with both the Independents and the Socialist 
Republican Party were silent on this issue, which was also not resolved during Phase I 
of the negotiations. Being aware of the sensitivity of this issue, Salim managed to 
include in this agreement that withdrawal should take place before the election for the 
Constituent Assembly. Though the one year time limit was not mentioned, the 
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agreement provided for a new addition, namely: ‘After this withdrawal the Sudanese 
Armed Forces should be entrusted with keeping security and public order, and the 
Governor-General should have no authority over these forces.’ 

As for direct elections, the previous suggestion of the Socialist Republican Party 
that elections should be direct whenever possible and practicable was maintained, 
but the Electoral Commission should decide on this matter. 

Perhaps the most important aspect of this agreement was the political parties’ 
pledge to boycott any elections held under a constitution that do not endorse its 
terms. This was indeed a further disappointment to the Sudan Government which 
kept asserting that the Umma and Socialist Republican Parties could be persuaded to 
participate in an election held on its terms. 

The 10 January Agreement wrecked British efforts to finalize their draft agreement 
that was supposed to be handed over to the Egyptian Government on 12 January. 
Egypt was expected to reject it out rightly if it was different from their new 
agreement with the Sudanese political parties on basic issues: the south and 
Sudanization. In another attempt to break the solidarity of these parties, the Foreign 
Office entrusted the Sudan Government with explaining to their leaders the content 
of the British draft agreement.'!? While they remained firm and uncompromising, 
Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahman added that the 10 January agreement had achieved 
unanimity among the Sudanese which had been the declared aim of the Sudan 
Government for many years.''' The leaders of the Umma and Socialist Republican 
Parties emphasized that their main concern was to take immediate and full 
advantage of the new basic concessions given by the Egyptian Government, i.e. 
recognition of the right of self-government and self-determination. MacMichael 
minuted: ‘It was also very clear that the Sudanese themselves were becoming 
impatient for an end to all the uncertainties and eager to take the fullest advantage of 
the new mood in Egypt before it was changed by a further revolution and change of 
personalities.’!!? 

The 10 January agreement had, furthermore, countered the allegation frequently 
made by the Sudan Government that earlier agreements with Sudanese political 
parties were different on several points from the Egyptian Note, particularly those 
concluded with the Umma and Socialist Republican Parties. The Governor-General 
now pessimistically commented: ‘The Parties’ agreement with major Salah puts us in 
a most serious position, and should there now be a breakdown in negotiations, it will 
be practically impossible for me to promulgate specific revised Statutes, which will 
enable elections to be held.’''? He now admitted the fact that he had previously done 
his best to deny, namely that the Sudanese political parties were indeed the 
representatives of Sudanese public opinion which was delighted by the agreement 
which for the ‘time being’ ended sectarian and political strife in the country.''* 
Though entertaining the possibility of electing a Parliament from tribal leaders and 
southerners, the Governor-General was not really sure of the cooperation of the 
former, particularly as the two Sayyids had openly supported the agreement. 

The agreement of 10 January had confused both the Foreign Office and the Sudan 
Government and made them blame each other for the critical situation in which 
Britain was placed. The former accused the latter of being out of touch with the 
Sudanese political leaders and bitterly criticized its misleading assurances that the 
Umma and Socialist Republican Parties would not adhere to what they signed in 
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Cairo.'!® But the latter maintained that the Foreign Office should be fully 
responsible for this situation as it had refused its appeals to explain to the Sudanese 
people the issues at stake by simultaneously publishing the Statute as approved by 
the British Government, the Egyptian Note, and the Sudanese Political Parties’ 
agreements. As historian M.W. Daly put it, ‘Although the Sudanese parties were 
condemned for dealing with Egypt, most blame was reserved for the British 
government.’''® The Foreign Office was further criticized for its failure to send 
representatives of the British Government to discuss the whole issue with the leaders 
of the Sudanese political parties at a time when the Egyptian Government had 
maintained close contacts with them.''’ The Cairo correspondent of The Times of 
London had, however, shared this view by claiming that they might have not 
concluded the 10 January agreement with Salim had Britain officially approached 
them in advance.''* But it is reasonable to believe that even if such contacts had 
taken place they would not have drastically changed the situation as the Sudanese 
political parties were presumably then concerned by principles not details. 
Nevertheless this accusation to the Foreign Office gave the British opposition 
valuable ammunition to criticize and embarrass the British Government. ''’ 

The 10 January agreement added to the weakness of the British position in 
general. Britain’s colonial power had been continuously diminishing while 
nationalism was progressively developing in its colonies. The following quotation 
from G. Warburg may adequately describe this situation: 


When the Ansar were finally able to achieve their aims in agreement with 
Egypt’s new military rulers, Britain was already on its way out. India had 
become independent in 1947 and Palestine had been handed over to the United 
Nations in the same year. Egypt’s Free Officers made it quite clear that they 
would not tolerate British troops on Egyptian soil, and the United States was 
using its economic muscle to drive Britain out of the Nile Valley. If one adds to 
this Britain’s bankruptcy following the war and the realization that it could no 
longer adequately police the empire, it becomes clear that there was no real 
alternative but to relinquish its hold on the Sudan.!”° 


The 10 January Agreement placed the Sudan Government in particular in a very 
weak position. Contrary to their earlier alleged promises, they tried to persuade the 
Foreign Office to disregard Sudanese wishes as expressed in the Egyptian draft even 
if this led to the breakdown of the negotiations. The Governor-General told the 
Foreign Office: 


If there is to be a break in the negotiations it should be now and from the 
Egyptian draft it seems inevitable there must be. As soon as it does come out we 
must be ready to act with speed and determination. A show of force and a firm 
attitude will greatly strengthen our position. Any hesitation or delay will result 
not only in losing more prestige, but will risk the development of a serious 
situation. '*! 


The Governor-General had therefore requested the despatch of a battalion of 
troops to Khartoum with a squadron of aircraft. Armed with this show of force 
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he planned to call for a conference of Sudanese political leaders that would be 
immediately followed by general elections.'*? But the Foreign Office declined to 
accept his advice and dismissed the Governor-General’s suggestion as ‘Sir R. Howe’s 
shock tactics’,'?? for it expected that such extreme policy would be followed by 
troubles in the Sudan and the Canal Zone that could make an agreement over the 
defence issue very remote.'** This difference of opinion between the Sudan 
Government and the British Government over this issue was summarized by 
Warburg in the following words: ‘The British Government, under constant pressure 
from the United States was willing to opt out of the Sudan, and thus reach the 
elusive agreement with Egypt, while the Anglo-Sudanese Political service was still 
attempting to hang on to the Sudan.’!*° Being disappointed by the drastic failure of 
the Sudan Government in this respect, Robertson bitterly minuted: ‘We have been 
defeated by Egypt, our own Foreign Office and Embassy, and by America — helped 
by the folly and short-sightedness of the Sudanese leaders.’ "$ 

Once the Agreement was concluded on 12 February 1953 the delicate process of its 
implementation started immediately. The Sudanese factor continued to be dominant 
and decisive. While each of the NUP and Independence hoped to have an 
overwhelming majority in the forthcoming elections that would enable it to rule the 
country, the co-domini were anxious that the future status of the Sudan should be in 
harmony with their views and interests, i.e. independence from Britain and a form of 
union between Egypt and the Sudan for Egypt.” 

Egyptian attempts to influence the Sudanese electorate had started before the 
elections, and were apparently responsible to some extent for the victory of the NUP 
in the general elections. The sweeping National Unionist Party’s victory in the 
general elections had, however, increased Egyptian influence in the Sudan, and 
consequently persuaded the British to think of a new device to check it. While the 
Egyptian Government believed that intensive propaganda would push the Sudanese 
towards unity, the British had apparently felt that a friendly attitude towards the 
NUP Government and a strict adherence to the terms of the Agreement may 
eventually persuade the Sudanese to choose complete independence. S. Lloyd, the 
British Minister of State maintained: 


The Governor-General, who is not an optimist, now feels more hopeful about 
developments, in the Sudan, and believes that, if Her Majesty’s Government 
continue to exercise patience in the carrying out of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Agreement our position will be increasingly strengthened.'** 


The Sudanization Commission stipulated in the 12 February Agreement completed 
its mission by the end of 1954. Being disappointed with the support that the 
Sudanese political parties had given during the negotiations to the views of the 
Egyptian Government, the Governor-General argued, before the completion of 
work of the Sudanization Commission, that the sooner the disappearance of the 
British element from Sudan the better. The Sudanese would then face the danger of 
Egyptian domination, and might consequently opt for complete independence. "° 
Several factors had, however, combined together to strengthen the Independence 
movement that had ultimately succeeded in attaining complete independence for 
the Sudan on 1 January 1956. The Egyptian Government followed a policy of open 
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Egyptian propaganda that alienated the Independent front and caused a split in 
the NUP while the British campaign was discreet and diplomatic. Egyptian 
propaganda in the Sudan had markedly increased after the elections and the 
National Unionist Party’s sweeping victory in them. Though the Umma Party had 
first hoped that this propaganda would be short-lived, and that they might 
eventually be able to form a government, they soon realized the imminent danger 
of this campaign.'*° The British saw some merit in turning a blind eye to this 
propaganda as it might demonstrate to the Sudanese that the Egyptians were after 
all exceeding their limits. D. Riches, the United Kingdom Trade Commissioner in 
the Sudan, maintained: 


It is evident; however, that the Governor-General has no power to stop such 
visits as there is no physical or administrative obstacle to them. Moreover it may 
not even be desirable to stop them in view of the Egyptian’s consistent tendency 
to overplaying their hand and thus make their cause unpopular.'*! 


The intensive Egyptian propaganda led to an open conflict within the ranks of the 
NUP over the future relations with Egypt. The roots of these differences were 
already there as this party was originally an amalgamation of several Unionist 
parties which each had its own views on unity. Beside this, the Khatmivya were 
presumably not for unity, though they wanted to preserve good relations with Egypt. 
The Khatmiyya’s three ministers in the cabinet'** were the first group within the 
NUP to publicly disassociate itself from unity. They emphasized that they stood for 
sovereignty and independence for the Sudan, and for cooperation with Egypt on an 
equal basis.'*? Apart from this firm declaration, al-Dirdeeri Muhammad ‘Uthman, a 
leading Khatmi and one of the two Sudanese members in the Governor-General’s 
Commission, on different occasions told both S. Lloyd and Salah Salim that the 
Constituent Assembly would opt for complete independence. '*4 

Despite his decision to dismiss the three Khatmiyya ministers from his cabinet, 
Prime Minister Azhari indicated that his government was not a mere tool in 
Egyptian hands. This was especially demonstrated by his acceptance of an official 
invitation to visit Britain in November 1954,'*° which had apparently been carefully 
chosen to coincide with the intense Egyptian propaganda in the Sudan. The British 
seemed to have believed that this visit would give them a unique opportunity to 
persuade Azhari that they could be relied upon to help in the realization of an 
independent Sudan.'*° The Egyptians had attacked Azhari and his delegation, and 
claimed that the British had influenced them to seek independence.'*’ The situation 
was further complicated when, in May 1955, al-Azhari told Nasser that unity was no 
longer contemplated by any of the major Sudanese political parties. "°? 

Azhari and his colleagues had originally advocated unity not as an end in itself but 
as a means towards independence. Indeed Azhari was reported to have expressed 
such views in a conversation that he had with Luce, political advisor to the 
Governor-General, in early 1954. Azhari reportedly told Luce: 


You must not suppose that anyone in his senses, having thrown off one master 
would put himself under a new master. Most people in the country have for 
some time felt that it would be easier and more practical to ally themselves 
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temporarily with Egypt in order to get rid of the British. But that did not mean 
that they wished to put themselves under the Egyptians.'*? 


The extensive Egyptian propaganda during 1953-54 makes us wonder whether the 
new Egyptian leaders were really genuine in their intention to give the Sudanese 
the right for self-determination or whether this was a mere tactical move, and 
that the Egyptian unionist policy had not really changed. It is of course difficult 
to give a clear-cut answer to this question. But to say outright that they were not 
genuine would presumably be unfair as they had anyway undertaken the risk and 
gave the Sudanese the right to choose between independence or a form of union 
with Egypt. The provision of ‘choosing to link the Sudan with Egypt in any 
form’ may itself be significant vis-a-vis the old Egyptian position that insisted on 
undisputed Egyptian sovereignty over the Sudan. The new Egyptian leaders had 
changed the old policy of linking the Sudan question to that of evacuation; and 
had at the end accepted, though presumably reluctantly, the decision of the 
Sudanese Parliament to declare the country’s independence. They should therefore 
be credited for these bold and courageous decisions that had exposed them to 
bitter attack and accusations from many Egyptian circles. This was most likely 
one of the reasons for the subsequent political unrest in Egypt itself which ended 
with the dissolution of political parties.'*? But to say that they were absolutely 
sincere in their new approach may not at the same time be wholly accurate. They 
were not helpful in providing the free and neutral atmosphere that was a 
prerequisite for self-determination. 

However Salah Salim, the Minister of Sudanese Affairs, was the one to be 
blamed for the extensive Egyptian propaganda. By the end of August 1955 it was 
apparent that there was division within the Egyptian Government over the Sudan 
and he was compelled to resign and Nasser himself took over the directions of 
Egypt’s Sudanese policy, indicating a definite change in Egypt’s programme. '4! 


One of the factors which had persuaded the Umma Party to sign the 29 October 1925 
Agreement with the Egyptian Government was the ‘Gentleman’s Agreement’ 
between the party and the Egyptian Government. One of the provisions of this 
Agreement was the pledge of Egypt to provide ‘a free and neutral atmosphere’ 
during the elections and the transitional period.'*” The Egyptian Government failed 
to respect this pledge and the Umma Party reckoned on the idea of an Independence 
block which was seriously entertained after the elections. 

The victory of the National Unionist Party in the elections had seriously disturbed 
the Umma Party which was determined to prevent union with Egypt by all means. 
They seized the opportunity of the ceremonial opening of Parliament, which was 
scheduled for 1 March 1954 and to which Nagib was invited, to show this.'** Sayyid 
‘Abd al-Rahman was reported to have openly said that a demonstration by the 
Ansar on this occasion was essential for the sake of the Independence cause.'** 
Nagib was, however, secretly taken from the airport to the Governor-General’s 
Palace and a bloody clash between the Ansar and the police consequently took place. 
Thirty-four persons were killed, amongst them the British Commander of Khartoum 
Police. 
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To put it into its proper perspective, this incident, as Riches had correctly 
minuted, had ‘been simply no more than a demonstration which went wrong but 
quite obviously its effects [were] deep and far reaching’.'*? The Governor-General 
declared a constitutional emergency under the Sudan Defence Law of 1939 and not 
Article 102 of the Statute. He appears to have realized that the latter course would 
inevitably lead to the suspension of the Council of Ministers and Parliament, and 
consequently unnecessarily complicate his newly-friendly relations with the Sudanese 
Government. 

The Umma Party had presumably decided to exploit these bloody events to the 
maximum. When Azhari requested Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahman to issue a statement in 
which he would support the government and urge the Ansar to be quiet, the Sayyid 
agreed to consider the latter, but refused to support the government until it came out 
clearly for Independence.'*° Azhari had apparently got the message. Adams wrote: 
‘The events of March 1 may have proved to the Government that it would be suicidal 
to seek complete union with Egypt because the Ansar would resist with force and 
this might lead to renewed foreign intervention.’!*” 

Historian P.M. Holt maintains a similar view. He argues that these events had 
shown the government that unity with Egypt could only be achieved at a great cost, 
perhaps civil war." The Umma Party had also tried to exploit these events to 
persuade the British to denounce the Agreement and unilaterally declare the 
independence of the Sudan.'*? While refusing to do this, the British advised the 
Umma Party to organize itself on a broad political basis, and to form a coherent 
Independence Front.'*° Since the end of 1954, the Umma Party had been seriously 
engaged in this, and the Independence Front was consequently formed in early 
1955.'°! It was composed of the Umma Party, the Anti-Colonial Front, the 
Independence Republican Party!” and the Republican Party. Its formation seems to 
have encouraged Azhari to issue in May 1955 his famous statement that the Sudan is 
an independent republic with full sovereignty.'*? 

Disturbances in the south in August 19551% had encouraged the government to 
work for a short-cut in the constitutional arrangements for self-determination. 
Though the agreement had provided that the future of the Sudan should be decided 
by an elected Constituent Assembly to choose between complete independence or a 
form of union with Egypt, the government argued that a general plebiscite would be 
more appropriate and democratic.'*? Though the co-domini agreed to amend the 
Agreement to this effect, many influential Sudanese quarters argued that the call for 
complete independence had become so popular that Parliament should go ahead and 
declare this. They suspected that the International Commission to be formed for 
supervising the plebiscite might delay the whole process of self-determination if it felt 
that the atmosphere was not conductive for holding a general plebiscite. The issue 
was, however, finally settled when Parliament unanimously voted on 19 December 
1955 that: 


We, members of House of Representatives in Parliament assembled, declare 
in the name of the Sudanese people, that Sudan is to become a fully 
independent sovereign state and request your Excellency [i.e. the Governor- 
General] to ask the two Condominium powers to recognize this declaration 
forthwith. 
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In conclusion, the Sudanese factor had imposed itself on the co-domini since the 
formation of the Graduates General Congress in 1938 and the Sudanese political 
parties in the mid-1940s. It benefited from the rivalry of the co-domini over the 
Sudan and frustrated their plans to determine the future of the country. The 
breakthrough provided by the military coup in Egypt and the practical approach of 
its leaders for the Sudan question deprived the British of hegemony over the Sudan. 
The unanimity of action among the Sudanese was crucial when they signed the 10 
January 1953 Agreement and when they declared complete independence from 
within the Parliament on 19 December 1955. 
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